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Illinois State Teacher’s Association 


HE Illinois State Teachers’ Association will hold its next 
regular meeting in Springfield, December 29-30-31. Ex- 
cellent programs have been prepared and much impor- 
tant business will be transacted. Such important mat- 
ters as the restoration of the two mill tax, establish- 
ment of a minimum wage for teachers, greater security 
of tenure, the type of vocational education that should 

be created, the extension of the school age, and the enactment of a 
teacher’s retirement law will be discussed. As these matters should 
be of inturest to every teacher of the State, this meeting should be 
largely attended. It is evident that the State Association is be- 
coming more and more an effective working body and is concerning 
itself with problems that are of vital interest to the entire teaching 


force of the state. 








Now that the election is over We sug- 
zest that it would be a good time to begin to 
take the county superintendencies and the 
tate superintendency of public instruction 
out of politics. This can be approached by 
having the county superintendents appointed 
by county boards of education and by secur 
ing a constitutional amendment that prc- 
vides for a state board of education with 
power to appoint the state superintendent 
of public instruction. Under existing con- 
ditions it is possible for men who are almost 
wholly incompetent to be elected. Abso- 
lutely no educational] qualification is required 
for the state superintendency. Any one 
who is 21 years of age and of good moral 
character may become a cand date for th2 
eosition. This is a fundamental defect ia 
cur present system. It is only by accident 
that we have had such high grade super 
intendents. If a constitutional convention 
is called, we should see to it that a pro- 
\ision is made wherely only competent 
people are appointed to these offises and 
that their tenure during efficiency is made 
relatively secure. 


The joint session of the City School 
Superintendents’ and State Schoc! Boards’ 
associations, which was he!d in Urbana, 
November 18-19, was one of the most suc- 
cessful meet’ngs that has ever been held 
in the state, Only those matters pertain- 
ing to school administration and _ school 
supervision were discussed. The Superin- 
tendents and School Boards voted unani- 
mously to continue the sessions another 
year. 

Within the last two months five divis- 
ions of the State Association have held their 
regular annual meetings. We believe that 
the sessions of these divisions compard fav- 
vorably in educationa! sentiment with those 
that have been held in previous years. It 
is a fact, however, that there was practical- 
ly no increase in the total enrolment of 
the five divisions. We are of the opinion 
that each of these has about reached its 
maximum enrolment and that new agen- 
cies will have to be devised if a larger per- 
centage of the teachers are to become mem- 
bers of the State Association. 
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Resolution of the Northeastern Division 


The East2rn Section of the Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association offers the fol- 
lewing resolutions: 

We record our appreciation of the im- 
portant action taken by the last general as. 
sembly whereby one million dollars were 
added to the distributable school fund of 
the state and we recommend for additional 
legislativ action the biennial increase of 
a million dollars to this fund until it shall 
equal a two mill tax on the total value of the 
property of the state. 

We favor of the adoption by legislativ 
enactment of a standard of schcol sanita- 
tion and hygiene and the requ‘rement that 
all school bildings to be erected shall con- 
form to this standard. 

We record our growing appreciation of 
the importance of vocational training and 
we recommend legislatiy 
for such a re-organization of the present 
school system and enlargement of its re- 
sources that vocational training may be 
establisht as an integral part thereof. 

We favor the enactment of a law pro- 
viding for a state-wide teachers’ retirement 
fund, the source of this fund to be in part 
or in whole from public moneys, and we 
instruct our representatives to present sucna 
a bill and active'y to further its interests. 

We h'ghly commend the intent of the 
law providing free high school tuition for 
graduates from the eighth grade and we 
urge that the law be so amended as to pro- 
vide for its successful enforcement. 

We endorse as of far-reaching impor. 
tance to educational progress in this state 


action providing. 


the efforts of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the members of the 
survey committee in inaugurat'ng a state 
educational survey, and we pledge our 
prompt and cordial co-operation with the 
director of the survey. 

We favor a larger schoo] unit for taxa- 
tion and administration than the present 
one. 

We favor legislation providing for long- 
ex tenure of office for teachers, principals 
and superintendents. 

We s‘ncerely thank the executive com- 
mittee of this association for the splendid 
type of program for sectional meetings 
which jit has provided for this meeting, and 
we recommend to future committees for fa- 
vorable consideration the adoption of a 
similar type of program. 

We wish to express our great apprecia- 
tion of the splendid accommodations pro- 
vided forthe association by Superintendent 
R. I. White and Principal W. L. Goble and 
the local committee. The success of these 
meetings has been due in no small measure 
to the fact that ample room and comfort- 
able seats were provided for everybody at 
all sessions and that the arrangements for 
food and lodging were so complete and sat- 
isfactory. We are especially indebted to 
Miss Julia Louise Wilcox, and the pupils 
of the Elgin schools for the excellent music 
which they provided. 

H, A. DEANE, 

R. O. STOOP, 

H. A. BONE, 

J. L. SMITH, committee. 





Declaration of Principles by the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association congratulates 
the people of Illinois on the advanced posi- 
tion our state is taking in educational mat- 
ters. The addition of $1,000,000 to the 
State Distributable Fund, the generous treat- 
ment of our State University, the Free High 
Echool Tuition Law, and the new Certificate 
Law speak well for the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the educational needs of the state 
on the part of Governor Dunne and the mem- 
bers of the last Legislature. They should 


receive the hearty thanks of this 2ssociation 
and of the teachers of Illinois. 

We would call the attention of those 
now chargd with looking after the welfare 
of our state to the further needs of our 
schools: 

We trust that the two mill tax may be 
restord, The state must assume a large 
share of the responsibility for an enlightend 
citizenship. 

To attract and hold the highest grade 
of talent, a longer term of offis must be 
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uragd and a minimum wage estab- 
for teachers. 

Vhile we favor the establishment of 
ional training we protest against mak- 
' a means of creating a caste or class 
ction in education. Let all vocational 
hnical training be a part of the present 
‘ school system. 

Ve strongly approve of the work done 
e school survey. We urge upon all 
ers a hearty co-operation in this work, 
n the way of providing the information 
for and by giving such financial aid 
cessary for a state-wide, scientific in- 
ation of the school situation in II'i- 


ve favor the extension of the schocl 
rom fourteen to sixteen. 
Ve re-assert that “we favor a state- 
pension for teachers, providee that the 
ing of such pens‘on law is not made 
ntering wedge for changing the prin- 
underlying the pension systems al- 
, establisht and in force in this state; 
lv, equal contributions for the same 


years of service and the same benefits for 
all contributors, and the control of the funds 
vested in the contributing teachers.” 

We advocate a system of free 
books in Illino‘s. 

Believing that our state has outgrown 
a constitvtion which prevents the proper 
expression of the real spirit of progress in 
Illinois, we favor the calling of a conven- 
tion to revise the state constitution. 

We note with pleasure the evident 
growth ‘n public approval and use of simple: 
spelling and we heartily commend the in- 
itiativ and activity of the committee on 
simplified spelling of the state association, 
which has been so influential a factor in 
promoting this movement, and we express 
our thanks to the em’nent educators and 
editors, who, by serving on the committee, 
so greatly strengthened the cause. 

CATHARINE GOGGIN, 
CHESTER C. DODGE, 
A. O. CODDINGTON, chairman., 
Committee on Resolutions. 
Chicago, Nov. 21, 1914. 


text 





Report of the Treasurer of the Western Section of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, November 5, 1914 


RECEIPTS. 
es received from S. E. Raines. .$ 168.69 
i received from S. E. Raines... 198.60 
ibership dues, 1913.......-.-. 16.00 
nbership dues, 1914, LaSalle... 1822.00 
or receipts at LaSalle 19.09 
redited twice to balance notes... 100.00 


$2324.20 
EXPENDITURES. 
aid John W. Cook for loan fund. .$ 100.00 
‘xpenses at LaSalle as per receipts. 
1 to 27 inclusive: 
Money refunded 
Printing 
Lectures 
Committee expense 
Badges 


700 
102.67 


Paid treasurer I, Chas. 
McIntosh 

Notes turned over to treasurer I. N. 
= 

Cash or balance due, paid the treas- 


urer N. I. 


$2324.20 


ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES R. HART. 


Gertrude Holly, 
Mabel Rigby. 





We have received many inquiries con- 
cerning the spelling tests which were pub- 
lisht in the November issue of the Illinois 
Teacher. We shall be pleased to send 


copies of these tests to superintendents and 
teachers with the understanding that they 
will return one of the blanks containing the 
grades made by the children. 
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Principles Which Should Govern the Proposed Bill for Vocational 
Education Within the Public School System of Illinois 
By Charles Hughes Johnston. 


1. It is desirable and necessary that 
systematic and thorough-going vocational 
education be establisht thruout' the 
state of Illinois, that this vocational instruc- 
tion shall be provided in such types of 
school organizations as full-time day, part- 
time day, compulsory continuation and-vol- 
untary continuation schools, curriculums or 
correlated courses; that these k.nds of vo- 
cational instruction deal with trades and in- 
dustries, agriculture, the household arts, 
commercial pursuits, and teacher-training 
in rural elementary schools; that all of this 
work be adequately prepard for in the cle- 
mentary grades of the public school sys- 
tem by the incorporation into these ele- 
mentary curriculums of pre-vocational or 
trade-preparatory courses; and finally that 
all of this added public school instruction 
receive state aid when approvd as such 
by a properly constituted State Board of 
Education, whose executive officer shall be 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


2. State aid is necessary in order 
establish and maintain this system of pre- 
vocational and vocational education; particu- 
larly in the localities most lacking in and 
most in need of this more expensive kind 


of education. Such state aid should be re- 
stricted to youths, boys and girls over 14 
years of age; and in all but full-time and 
part-time schools and compulsory continua- 
tion schools, entrance should be set at 16 
years of age. 

3. In providing this vocational educa- 
tion as a state-wide measure, legislation 
should embody a recognition that many ele- 
ments of vocational education already exist 
in the prevailing system of public high 
schools, as, for example, the Lane Technical 
High, the Crane, and the Carter Harrison 
High Schools of Chicago, the Manual Train- 
ing High School of Peoria and many others; 
and that genuinely vocational “technical cur- 
riculums” exist in probably the majority of 
the larger and best equipt pub!t‘« high 
schools of the country, as, for example, the 
high schools of Newton, Massachusets, Los 
Angeles, California; or the great majority 
of state approvd high schools of New 
Hampshire or Minnesota. 


4. All legislativ provisions, therefore, 
seeking to extend and make more efficient 
public vocational education in schools sup- 
ported and controlled by the public, should 
bild this vocational education into the 
present public school system, safe-guarding 
its effectiveness by high educational stand- 
ards imposed by a properly constituted 
central State Board of Education. Under 
no circumstances should the integrity of the 
present public school system be unneces- 
sarily sacrificd either by directly or in- 
directly withdrawing present supporting 
revenues, or by establishing an overlapping 
and competing paralle] system. 

5. An independent state system of vo- 
cational education will not accomplish the 
ends sought: because, first, any such scheme 
embodies a foreign and undemocratic ad- 
ministrativ and social feature; and, sec- 
ond, it would be hopelessly expensive and 
hence would retard the steady development 
now begun in invorjorating vocatienal ele- 
ments in public ed:cation, thus defeatirs its 
own object; and third, because it would 
though a large sum “en toto’, still seem 
small to a community, and be of little in- 
centive value and very demoralizing to all 
communities wher» two systems are out of 
the question, by making as a condition of 
aid the duplicating of the existing school 
plant. 

6. The proper administration of public 
education, with adequate expansions and 
extensions in the fields of vocational educa- 
tion, and with the necessary additional siate 
funds, requires the organization of a State 
Board of Education taken entirely out of 
partisan politics and representative of the 
larger interests of all vocatious an-] profes- 
sions of the state, The executiv offiser 
of this board should be the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

7. The state funds for this extension 
of public educational work should not be ob- 
taind from the present permanent schco! 
funds, which are inadequate for their pres- 
ent limited »urpose, but should be obtaind 
by special . »propriaton, or by an exira levy 
secured thicugh a _ constitutional amen:l- 
ment, or, if obtaind from the regular school 
funds, reimbursement to the extert of ha'f 
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cost of establishment and maintenance 
ild be made by the state. 
8. Legislation in Ill.nois for any state- 
system of vocational education should 
t by the experiences of other states that 
had experience already with legisla- 
in the interests of public vocational edu- 
m. 
For example, Massachuseits virtually 
idons the “dual” system feature after 
ral years’ experience, and consolidates 
State Board of Educat’on and its State 
mission on Industrial Education, return- 
to the “single’’ state system of educa- 
Wisconsin finds its legislation pre- 
ure in respect to such vital features as 
of adequate provision for pre-vocation- 
ork in regular schools, with respect to 
amount of general academ’c work which 
asal to really effective vocational train- 
and in general with respect to the pos- 
ities of a state-wide plan for continua- 
school training itself. Indiana’s di- 
ors of vocational educat’on are in great 
usion as they try to work out of the 
ting laws some scheme for interpreting 
vocational work now going on in schools 
he state so that an impartial standard 
evaluating good vocational work already 
he schools may prevail. Finally, iu gen- 
|. the systems of terminology in all the 
es pioneering in legislation tor vcca- 
al legislation, Wisconsin, Indiana, New 
k, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Penn- 
ania, seem to have been framed with 
“dual” system of state education in mind 
| to tend to cause needless irritation and 
fusion because of this fact.) 
9. A system of clear educational term- 
logy should be adopted in terms of whici 
educational legislation for [Illinois 
ould be expressed. These terms should 
such that the administration of the bill 


will be clear and not admit of misinterpreta- 
tion. These terms should avoid the com- 
mon mistake of confusing strictly education- 
al and strictly administrative units or is- 
sues. As in our “princ:ple” (1) above, 
“types of school organization” as adminis- 
trative units should not be confused with 
“kinds of vocational instruction.” (Too often 
the issue between proponents of dual and 
single systems of public schools has been 
confused because we were wrongly suppos- 
ed to assume that new kinds of instruction- 
al content carried with them new and inde- 
pendently administered types of schools.) 

10. The confidence and co-operation 
of the schoolmen must be securd. The 
so-called “dual’’ system of industrial educa- 
tion, with its proposd separation from the 
public school system under separate laws, 
finances and central and local management 
would deprive industrial education of this 
confidence and co-operation to a large ex- 
tent, compe] the industrial schoo] to do pre- 
paratory work as the case of Wisconsin al- 
ready proves —work wh'‘ch ought to be done 
in the elementary school. Thus the oppor- 
tunity is lost to do advanced work at a pe- 
riod of mental development when the pupils 
are most receptive. Upon the other hand, 
it would take away the incentive from the 
elementary schools to do better work. With 
the introduction of compulsory continuation 
schools in Cincinnati for those who had 
gone to work at 14 without an eighth grade 
education, weak points in the grammar 
course revealed themselves and the gram- 
mar teachers at once set to work to strength- 
en these weak points. Thus the close rela- 
tion of both schools produced a healthy re- 
action and sympathetic response. The 
“dual” system would prevent this sympa- 
thetic reaction and avoidable educational 
waste would result. 


Need for Vocational Education as Presented by the Commission 
on National and Vocational Education 


Crying economic need for vocational 
education. 

1. To conserve and develop our natural 
resources. 

2. To prevent waste of human iabor. 

. To provide a supplement for appren- 
ticeship. 

To increase wage earning power. 


5. To meet the increasing demand for 
traind workmen. 

6. To offset the increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

7. A wise business investment. 

8. Our national prosperity at stake. 

II. Social and educational need for voca- 
tional training equally urgent. 
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1. To democratize the education of the 
country. 

(a) By recognizing different tastes 
and abilities and by giving equal 
their life work. 

(b) By extending education through 
part-time and evening instruction. 
For its indirect but positiv effect 

on aims and methods of general ed- 

ucation, 

(a) By developing a better teaching 


process which children who do not 
respond to book instruction alone 
may be reacht and _ educated 
through learning by doing. 
(b) By introducing into our educa- 
tional system the aim of utility. 
3. Industrial and social unrest due in 
large measure to lack of vocational 
training. 
4. Higher standards of living a re- 
sult of better education. 





Proposed Vocational Education in Missouri 


The States Teachers’ 
Missouri has decided: 

1st. That it is desirable and necessary 
that there should be a system of vocational 
education establisht thruout the _ state 
-* Missouri, this vocational education to 
cover: day, part-time day, and evening vo- 
cational schools, departments, and classes, 
for instructions in the industries, agricul- 
ture, household arts, and commercial pur- 
suits; and to include day pre-vocational 
classes in these subjects. 

2nd. That it is impossible to secure 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
a system of vocational education without 
state aid, 

8rd, That state aid can not be granted 
from the general revenues of the state for 
the reason that these revenues are now 
inadequate to meet demands already made 
upon them, Neither can it be obtaina 
from the permanent school funds ,as these 
funds are needed to maintain existing pub- 
lic schools. 

4th. That in order to secure an in- 
crease in the taxes an additional state levy 
must be made; this levy must be securd 
through a constitutional amendment. 

5th. That such a constitutional amend- 
ment should be securd, and a levy of not 
less than one mill should be made for ed- 
ucational purposes, of this amount not less 
than one-eighth, increasing to one-fourth, 
as needed, to be devoted exclusively to the 
purposes of vocational education. 

6th, That for the proper administra- 
tion of these funds and the proper admin- 
istration of the other educational affairs of 
the state, the State Board of Education 


Association of 


should be re-organizd and taken entirely 
out of partisan politics. 

7th. That after these constitutional 
amendments have been’ securd _ there 
should be past in the legislature a bill 
authorizing the state to pay two-thirds otf 
the actual salaries of teachers and super- 
visors and directors engaged in this voca- 
tional education. 

This bill as actually drawn is as fol- 
lows. 

PROPOSED LAW FOR MISSOURI 
A bill to provide for the ,establishment 

maintenance, and supervision of voca- 
tional education in industries, agricul- 
ture, household arts, and commercial 
pursuits. 
CONSTRUCTION: 
Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri: 

Section 1. The following words and 
phrases used in this bill shall, unless a dif- 
ferent meaning is plainly required by the 
context, have the following meanings: 

(1) “Vocational Education” shall 
mean any education the controlling pur 
pose of which is to fit for profitable em- 
ployment. 

(2) “Industrial Education” shall 
mean that form of vocational education 
which fits for the trades, crafts, and wage- 
earning pursuits, including the occupations 
of girls and women carried on in stores, 
workshops, and other establishments, 

(3) “Agricultural Education” shall 
mean that form of vocational e ucation 
which fits for occupations connected with 
the tillage of soil, the care of domestic an- 
imals, forestry, and other wage-earning or 
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productive work on the farm or in the 
garden or greenhouse, 

(4) “Household Arts Education” shall 
mean that form of vocational education 
which fits for occupations connected with 
the household. 

(5) “Commercial Education” shall 
mean that form of vocational education 
which fits for occupations connected with 
the office and with other commercial pur- 
suits. 

(6) “Pre-Vocational Education” shall 
mean that form of education which gives 
children an elementary acquaintance with 
the different activities and occupations and 
better prepares them to make an inteLigent 
choice of a vocation, 

(7) “Approved Vocational Schools, De- 
partments, or Classes” shall mean an or- 
ganization of courses, pupils and teachers, 
approvd by the State Board of Education, 
designed to give industria!. agricultural, 
household arts, or commercial education as 
herein defind. 

(8) “Evening Vocational Schools, De- 
partments or Classes” shall mean schools, 
departments, or classes designed to. give 
instruction in industries, agricultura, house. 
hold arts, or commercial pursuits to per- 
sons employd during the working day. 

(9) “Part-Time Day Schools, Depart- 
ments, or Classes” shall mean day schools, 
departments or classes giving instruction, 
meeting the vocational needs of persons 
over fourteen years of age who are em- 
ployd for a part of their time in industry, 
agriculture, household, or commercial pur- 
suits. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section 2. The State Board of Educa- 
tion is hereby authorizd and directed to in- 
vestigate, and to assist in the introduction 
of, industrial, agricultural, household arts, 
and commercial education; to aid school 
districts to investigate and supervise the 
establishment and maintenance of voca- 
tional schools, departments of classes, as 
herein provided; and to inspect and ap- 
prove such schools, departments or classes; 
and to discourage such other duties and 
responsibilities in connection with either 
general vocational education as the legis- 
lature may, from time to time, confer upon 
such board, Such board shall make a re- 
port to each legislature concerning the con- 


dition and progress of vocational educa- 
tion, and make such recommendations as 
they may deem advisable, 

Section 3. The State Board of Educa- 
tion shall appoint a deputy-superintendent 
and such assistant deputy-superintendents 
or inspectors as may be necessary for the 
administration of this act. These officers 
shall be especially qualified by education 
and experience to deal with vocational ed- 
ucation, and shall act under the direction 
of the State Board of education, in carrying 
out the provisions of this act. The salary 
and term of office of such deputy-superin- 
tendents shall be fixt by the board and 
they shall be removable only for cause. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Section 4, Any school district may, 
through its Board of Education, establish 
and maintain day, part-time day, and eve- 
ning vocational schools, departments or 
classes, for instruction in the industries, 
agriculture, household arts, and commer- 
cial pursuits, in the same manner as other 
schools, departments, and classes are es- 
tablisht and maintained. 

Section 5. The Board of Education of 
any school district maintaining approvd 
vocational schools, departments or classes, 
may, with the approval of the State Board 
of Education, appoint an advisory commit- 
tee to be known as the Committee on Vo- 
cational Education. Such commtitee shall 
consist of not less than five persons who 
shall be appointed annually and shall be 
specially qualified by experience as em- 
ployers and employees to deal with these 
vocations, preparation for which is most 
needed by such school district, It shall be 
the duty of said school committee to give 
advice and aid to the school] authorities on 
the administration of such approved voca- 
tional schools, departments or classes. 

APPROVAL AND RE-IMBURSEMENT 

Section 6. Vocational schools, depart- 
ments, or classes and  pre-vocational 
schools, departments, or classes, shall, so 
long as they are approvd by the State 
Board of Education as to organization, loca- 
tion, equipment, courses of study, qualifi- 
cations of teachers, methods of instruction, 
conditions of admission, employment of 
pupils, and expenditure of money, consti- 
tute approved vocational schools, depart- 
ments, or classes. School districts main- 
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taining such approved vocational schools, 
departments, or classes, shall receive re- 
imbursement as provided in this act. 
STATE MAINTENANCE 

Section 7. The state, in order to aid in 
the maintenance of approved vocational 
schools, departments, or classes, shall, as 
provided in this act, pay annually to school 
districts maintaining such schools, depart- 
ments, or classes, an amount equal to two- 
thirds the sum expended for salaries for in- 
struction and supervision. 


RE-IMBURSEMENT 


Section 8. All re-imbursements under 
the provisions of this act shall be made at 
such times and in such manner as shall be 
determnied by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

CERTIFICATION AND APPROVAL OF 
TEACHERS 

Section 9, All instructors, supervisors, 
and directors employed in approved voca- 
tional schools, departments, or ciasses, Or 
classes, shall, in order to be eligible to 
employment in such approvd vocational 
schools, be approvd by the State Board of 
Education, which is hereby authorizd to 
adopt from time to time such standards 
and such rules and regulations as it may 
deem advisable in the discharge of its duty. 

Section 10, All laws and parts of laws 
in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CON- 
NECTICUT 
In 1899, a system of state trade schools 


was organized in Connecticut by its State 
Board of Education, through its secretary 
as executiv officer Two schools have been 
establisht, one in New Britain and one in 
Bridgeport. The State Board of Education 
is also authorizd to establish part-time 
and evening continuation schools; and the 
school authorities in every town, city, or 
village school district are empowered to 
establish all-day, part-time, or evening 
school giving instruction in trades, useful 
occupations and vocations. Provision is 
made that all local communities must sup- 
ply the plant and equipment; and, when the 
course in instruction has been approvd by 
the state board, the state agrees to re-im- 
burse the local community by an amount 
equal to one-half the expense of instruc- 
tion, with the provision that the same shall 
not exceed fifty dollars a year per pupil, in 
average attendance. 

The state and local board appoint su- 
pervisors, and an advisory committee com- 
posd of employers and employees, to give 
assistance to the operation of these 
schools. 

Local communities are empowered to 
enforce compulsory attendance upon any or 
all children from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age who are not attending any other 
school, with the provision that such at- 
tendance shall not be less than 340 hours 
per year. In the event that a child is em- 
ployed, both his employer and his parents 
are made responsible for his attendance. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 
In 1913, the legislature of the state of 


Pennsylvania provided for establishing in 
the public schools Industrial, Agriculture, 
and Household Arts courses which had for 
their purpose the fitting of the individual 
for profitable employment in trades and 
industries, agriculture, and home-making. 
Such courses are to be given in day and 
part-time schools to those of fourteen years 
of age and over, In evening continuation 
school courses in agriculture and industrial 
arts are to be given for those employd 
during the day in trades and industries, 
who are sixteen years of age and over, ana 
in Household arts for all of fourteen years 
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age. Attendance is optional to all over 
irteen years of age. The local super- 
ion of this vocational education is under 
ect control of the public school authori- 
The establishment of these schools is 
ional with the local communities, and 
y are supported by a portion of the reg- 
r tax. The state provides for a re-im- 
sement of two-thirds the cost of instruc- 
a, with a five-thousand-dollar maximum 
any one school district in any one year, 
locai supervision is under the direct 
trol of the local school board, but the 
also provides for the appointment of 
advisory board representing local indus- 
s and occupations, The state super- 
»~s and controls the courses, location, 
instruction of these schools thri 
Board of Education, its executiy offi- 
.’s, and its State Superintendent of Pub- 
Instruction. 


CATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIANA 
The Indiana Vocational Education Law 
1913 permits the establishment of local 
ool boards of special vocational schools, 
ourses or departments in cities, towns and 
nships, and when such schools are ap- 
wd by the State Board of Education the 
poration is to be reimburst by the state 
tne extent of two-thirds of the cost of 
instruction, The funds for the establish- 
nt of such schools may be taken from 
he common school fund or they may be 
aisd by special local tax levy not to ex- 
eed ten cents on the $100 of taxable prop- 
tty. Provision is also made for the ap- 
ointment of county agents of agriculture 
who are to direct the work in agriculture 
in the county to which they are appointed. 
No more than thirty counties are to have 
such agents during the year 1914-15. Cer- 
tain preliminary steps must be taken by 
the county council to secure the appoint- 
ment of the agents but when the appoint- 
ment is made the state pays one-half the 
annual salary of the county agent. 

In February, 1914, eight special schools 
hod been establisht and twenty-two coun- 
ty agents have been appointed and were 
at work. As the teaching of industrial 
subicets was not compulsory until the be- 
gining of the school year 1914-15 the state 
acthorities have been engagd chiefly thus 


far with the administration of pre-voca- 
tional work in the grades. Tentativ 
courses of study for the 7th and 8th grades 
and for the high school have been issued 
and are in use in many of the schools of 
the state. A vocational survey of the voca- 
tions and professions of tne state Is being 
made in order to determine: (1) the. op- 
portunities in the different vocations and 
professions as to wages, hours of labor, 
and chances for promotion; (2) the nature 
and character of the work as to dangers, 
health of workers, moral conditions, and 
permanency; (3) kind and amount of prep- 
aration needed and cost in time and 
money; (4) facilities for training for voca- 
tions and professions. A standard record 
card showing pupils’ interests, special abil- 
ities, and temperamental characteristics, ts 
being devised. A series of tests is also 
being arrangd for the use of superintend- 
ents in detecting marked ability and spe- 
cial aptitudes, which it is hoped will aid 
in giving data of value in vocational guid- 
ance. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NEW 
JERSEY 

The Laws of 1913 give to New Jersey 
a system of strictly vocational schools. 
These schools may be in separate buildings, 
or a department of the present system, bur 
in any case the Commissioner of Education 
must be satisfied as to location, ability to 
maintain course of study, equipment and 
as to the existence of a separate teaching 
force. 

With this condition, the local school 
board has the same control as with the 
other public schools, However, an advis- 
ory committee composd of persons active 
in a commercial way in the line of the 
vocational school or each department must 
be appointed to act with the school board. 

When establisht, the state contributes 
dollar for dollar for its maintenance up to 
$10,000 yearly and three-fourths the cost 
of transportation where necessary but does 
not duplicate gifts or bequests. 

All-day, part-time and evening schoo 
may be establisht. There are no restric- 
tions as to age or intellectual attainments 
in the all-day school. The evening schools 
are limited to 16 years for all courses ex- 
cept household arts and here the age limit 


4 
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is 17. The attendant upon evening class 

can receive instruction only in the line he 

is engaged in during the day, except in 

Household Arts. 

Some of the Individualistic Features of the 
New Jersey Plan for Vocational Schools 

The move to organize Vocational 
Schools may originate in any school dis- 
trict or combination of school districts, or 
county, but if these do not then the com- 
missioner may organize them when he 
thinks necessary. 

The control is with the local school 
board through its committee on vocational 
work, a part of whose members must be 
the Superintendent of Schools, the Assist- 
ant Superintendent in charge of the voca- 
tional work, or a special director of voca- 
tional work, or where none of these exists, 
the principal of the vocational school, or 
the principal of the building that has a vo- 
cational department; or where these are 
not in existence, the heads of vocational 
departments, 

The specific requirements for the three 
types of school: all-day, part-time, and 


evening, are definit and clear cut. 


The All-day Industrial School must 
provide shop work half of the six or seven 
hour day. The shop work must be con- 
ducted on a commercial basis, useful artl- 
cles only must be made, the assignments 
must be by the job or project, correlated 
subjects must be taught in the classroom 
and the work must be pland one year 
ahead, 

The All-Day Agriculture school might 
be classed as part-time school in that the 
class-room work may be taken in rhe reg- 
ular schools, but must be related in some 
way to the curriculum. The instructor is 
employd for the entire year with a vaca- 
tion in the winter, The curriculum must 
contain courses arrangd as a_ series of 
“projects.” Otherwise the restrictions for 
the all-day industrial school holds for this 
school, 

Part-time or continuation Schools are 
not compulsory and three arrangements 
may be made with the employer: (1) One 
in which he has no responsibility except 
to let the employee off at a stated time; 
(2) Part-responsibility scheme, wherein 
the employe pays for the whole time or 
part-time off in return for instruction in 


the line of work the employee is engaged 
in; (3) and Full-responsibility where the 
pupil gets a course in the shops from be- 
ginning to end. 

The peculiarity of the evening schools 
is that instruction can be given only in the 
line in which the student is employed dur- 
ing the day, with the exception of house- 
hold arts which is open to any women Over 
17, however engaged during the day. Also 
these evening schools must have unified 
curriculums of closely correlated courses. 

An advisory board is a requirement 
under all circumstances, except possibly 
when the original school board members 
are experts in the line along which the 
school is to be organizd. This advisory 
board must consist of three persons at 
least, who are engaged or are experts in 
the line under which the department is 
organized. 

Provision is made for tuition pupils. 
A non-resident pupil has his tuition paid 
by the district from which he comes and 
this district is reimburst by the state to 
the amount of twenty-five dollars. 

Three-fourths of the cost of transpor- 
tation for those pupils in a district suppor. 
ing a vocational school whose homes are 
too far distant is paid by the state. 

There is one point that is left indefinit. 
There is a regulation that the product may 
be sold at market price or more but there 
is nothing definit said as to what should 
be done with the proceeds. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Legislation appears as early as 1872, in 
the law authorizing establishment and 
maintenance of industrial schools by any 
city or town, Some steps were taken in 
this direction in the evening trade school 
at Springfield (1898) and textile schools ar 
Lowell, New Bedford, and Fall River be- 
tween 1897 and 1904. 

As a result of the investigation and 
recommendation of the Commission of 1905 
by the Acts of 1906 industrial education 
was authorizd in independent schools, and 
also in new day or evening courses in high, 
or manual training schools. A _ proportion- 
ate scheme of reimbursement by the state 
was provided for municipalities complying 
with the act. The pioneer work was done 
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by the Commission made in 1906, 

In 1909, the work of the second State 
Commission on Industrial Education was 
taken over by the State Board of Education, 
with provision for a Deputy Commissioner 
for Industrial Education, and in 1911, a 
codification of the laws made what now is 
the bulk of provision for this kind of work. 
In 1912, the law made provision for eve- 
ning classes in the practical arts for wom- 
en, and in 1913, continuation schools and 
courses of instruction for working chil- 
dren, 

The common practice is “that the state 
shall contribute one-half the cost of main- 
tenance” upon condition that organization, 
equipment, teaching force, and courses 
meet with the approval of the State Board. 
Local boards shall establish and administer 
the schools, while the State shall deter- 
mine standards, define terms, and act as 
an advisory and approving committee. 

The types of education offered are,—all- 
day, part-time and evening schools, with 
a variety of differences in each type and 
likely a mixture of types. It 1s the thot 
to consider these schools as organizd to 
serve a series of groups of pupils in train- 
ing for specific kinds of work. The schools 
are designd to fit those over 14 : ears of 
age for employment in shops, on the farm, 
and at home. 

The further experimentation in specific 
phases of this kind of education must be 
made by educators traind for the pur- 
pose, It is here as in other states a ques- 
tion how well training can be given for 
specialized industries in the time allotted 
and with the abstract instruction needed. 
In general, with the character of instruc- 
tion offerd, every boy and girl between the 
age of 14 and 16 years may receive further 
education in some degree along some prac- 
tical line. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION WITHIN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 

The industrial or vocational system of 
education which is now in actual operation 
in the Philippines was not inaugurated be- 
cause of direct legislation upon this sub- 
ject, but was authorized by Act 74 of the 
Philippine Commission whereby authority 
was given to the Director of Education to 


prescribe the courses of study for the Phil- 
ippine public schools. 

Early in the American regime, how- 
ever, the Directors of Education and the 
superintendents of schools began to look 
into the field of industrial education for 
the Philippine schools, and a _ beginning 
was made. This branch has continued to 
grow rapidly in the past four or five years; 
strict regulations have been promulgated 
by the Director of Education; special pro- 
vision has been made for it in government 
appropriations for the support of schools; 
and it has attaind a recognigd place in 
the public schools and the private school 
system as well, and is looked upon by all 
interested in Philippine school work as the 
foundation of the educational system here. 
Industrial work is an integral part of the 
day’s program in every primary and inter- 
mediate school recognizd by the govern- 
ment, and special industrial courses are 
provided by the secondary curriculums in 
the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. 

From time to time a few special laws 
have been passed dealing with certain feat. 
ures of the industrial work of the Bureau 
of Education, Act No. 1118 re-establisht 
the arts and trades school which existed 
under the Spanish Government in the mu- 
nicipality of Bacolor, province of Pampan- 
ga. This school was made into a Provin- 
cial Arts and Trades School under the Act 
mentioned. Act No. 2110 of the Philippine 
Legislature appropriated the sum of $100,- 
000 for the establishment in Manila of the 
School of Household Industries and the 
same Act provided for three hundred 
scholarships therein. A later Act (No. 
2218) of minor importance, appropriated 
the sum of $50,000 for the maintenance or 
this school, Most of the legislation deal- 
ing with school matter in the Philippines 
has been in the nature of appropriations 
for support of special projects or for bild- 
ings. 


FEATURES OF THE FEDERAL BILL 
PROPOSED BY THE COMMISSION 
ON NATIONAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
June, 1914 


The features of the proposd Federa) 
bill for vocational education represents im- 
provements upon the best elements of the 
original Davis-Dolliver Bill and the more 
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recent Page Bill. The genera] features of 
this bill are: (1) to promote vocational 
education, (2) to provide for co-operation 
with the states in education in agriculture, 
trades and industries and home making 
arts, (3) to provide for co-operation with 
the states in the preparation of teachers 
of vocational education, and (4) to appro- 
priate money and regulate expenditures in 
vocational instruction in the several states, 
in the preparation of teachers, and in the 
pursuing of investigations into the condi- 
tions for vocational education. Different 
parts of the bill deal respectively with the 
following questions: salaries and standards, 
qualifications for vocational teachers, con- 
ditions for appropriating to the states for 
agricultural education, conditions for ap- 
propriating to the state for industrial ed- 
ucation, conditions for appropriating to the 
states for preparation of teachers, the cre- 
ating or designating of State Boards which 
shall co-operate with the National Boards, 
designating the membership of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, setting by 
this Federal Board of standards for voca- 
tional education which shall determine the 


granting of federal aid, and the placing of 
other conditions upon the states for insur- 
ing supplemental instruction of an academ- 
ic character which will provide a well- 


rounded curriculum, Other items of the 
bill are concernd with technical matters re- 
lating to the disbursing of funds and the 
safe-guarding of the use of the Federal 
Aid, 


Recent Vocational School Legislation 
in Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin school laws relating to 
vocational education are more complete 
than those of any other state. Cor-relation 
of regulations pertaining to school attend- 
ance, apprenticeship, child labor, and edu- 
cation has been worked out and incorpor- 
ated in the law in a way that has placed 
Wisconsin in the foremost ranks in regard 
to school legislation. 

THE ACTS OF 1909 

The acts of 1909 gave any Wisconsin 
city the power to establish an? maintain 
one or more schools for the purpose of 
giving practical instruction in useful trades 
to boys and girls who have reached the 
age of fourteen years—such schools are 


under the control of special local school 
boards, who are given authority to equip, 
supervise and control them. According to 
these acts such schools are to be a part 
of the public school system of the town in 
wh‘ch they are located. Thirty pupils is 
the minimum number for which such a 
schoo! can be maintaind. A tax not to 
exceed one-half of one mill of the total 
assessed valuation of the city can be levied 
by the school board to maintain such 
schools. 
ACTS OF 1911. 

An indenture js defined as being the 
contract or agreement between a minor 
and an employer, by which the minor is to 
learn a trade, and an apprentice ‘s defined 
as the minor who enters into such a con- 
tract. Indentures can be made so _ that 
their length will depend on the degree of 
efficiency reacht by the apprentice, except 
that it must not be less than one year in 
any case and not less than two years if 
the apprentice is less than eighteen years 
old. The instruction may be given in the 
public schools or in any manner wh’‘ch re- 
ceives the approval of the Local Board oi 
Industrial Education, or where there is 
none, the approval of the State Board of 
Indusrial Education. 

A law was passed requiring all em- 
Ployers of all minor employees over four- 
teen and under sixteen years of age to 
grant a rduction of hours of not less than 
the number of hours the minor is required 
by law to attend school. It also requires 
that employers shal] release from duty the 
pupil at the time when the classes are in 
session, which the minor is by law required 
to attend, if the working time and the 
class time coincide, 

No state aid is given to any school 
that employs a teacher for vocational sub- 
jects at a salary of less than $60.00 per 
month. . 

Section I of chapter 616 provides for 
the creation of a State Board of Industrial 
Education. This board consists of six 
members appointed by the governer, three 
of whom are employers of labor and three 
employees in addition to three ex-officio 
members. The _ state superintendent of 
public instruction appoints an assistant for 
industrial education, who has general su- 
pervision over all public industrial schools, 
evening schools, continuation schools, and 
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industrial schools. Every city with a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 or more must have a local 
board of industrial schools. Smaller cities 
have the privilege of providing this if they 
choose. 

The local board cons’sts of the city su- 
perintendent of schools, ex-officio, or of the 
principal of the high school, ex-officio, if 
there is no city superintendent, two em- 
ployers and two employees appointed by 
the local board charged with the super- 
vision of the schools. This board co-oper- 
ates with the state industrial board in 
establ shing and maintaining the vocational 
schools. Twenty-five persons qualified to 
attend an industrial school can cause one 
to be establisht by petitioning the local 
board of industrial education for such a 
school as they desire. The rate of taxa 
tion for the maintenance of such schools 
cannot exceed one-half mill. The course 
of study, which must be approvd by the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
and the State Board of Industr’al Educa- 
tion must include English, citizenship. sani- 
tation, hygiene, “and the use of safety de- 
vises and such other branches as the state 
superintendent and the State Board of Edu- 
These schools are 


cation shall approve”. 
open to all persons over fourteen years of 
age who are not by law required to attend 
som other school. 


Children between fourteen and sixteen 
vears of age, living in districts where such 
schools are maintained and not attending 
some other school, must attend a vocation- 
al school not less than five hours per week 
for at least six months in the year. 

Thus in regular schools or in full-day 
or part-time day or in evening school, all 
unemployed children, “permit” children, 
and apprentices are provided for education- 
ally. The State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, through the special state aid funds 
re-imburses the community to the extent 
of 50 per cent. of the amount spent by it 
in establishing and maintaining these ap- 
proved schools. 

Is the Wisconsin plan—the nearest ap- 
»roach we have in the United States to a 
dual system—successful? 

It would appear from the most recent 
‘cport of Mr. Warren E. Hicks, ass‘stant 
n industrial education for Wisconsin, that 
he education furnisht through the Wiscon- 
in law of 1911 does not “contribute direct- 


ly to vocational efficiency” and that, con- 
trary to what we should expect, the teach- 
ing is not unlike that of the teaching in 
the regular public schools in organization, 
character or quality. It appears that 80 
per cent. of these students in vocational 
schools get little or nothing which con- 
tributes directly to vocational efficiency in 
the trades at whih they are working at 
the time. 

Mr. Hicks analysizes the problem as it 
presents itself in the case of 4,000 girl ap- 
prentices who are engaged in heterogeneous 
work at $3 a week. What kind of continua- 
tion school work do they need? What 
kind of trade extension course? Three- 
fourths of these girls have less than the 
equivalent of an eighth grade education. 
Three-fourths of them do not remain in 
the same work more than six months. Of 
4,000 boys whose average age is 15 years, 
working at $4 per week, none get, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hicks, from this miscellaneous 
work any thing of educational value. Mr. 
Hicks raises the question as to whether 
continuation extension day courses can be 
offerd which will be profitable for any 
considerable per cent. of these boys and 
girls. His conclusion is that 2,300 of these 
need rather trade preparatory courses. Ac- 
cording to the Wisconsin law “permit” 
children attend continuation school five 
per hours per week, securing 130 hours’ 
education per year. By law 52 hours must 
be in general education, leaving 72 hours 
for trade preparation. According to Pro- 
fessor Leavitt of Chicago, pre-vocational 
work in the grades of the regular school 
would provide from 360 to 540 hours of in- 
struction as against the 78 now available 
in these continuation schools. Mr. Leavitt’s 
conclusion, from an analysis of Mr. Hick’s 
report, is that the Wisconsin vocational 
educational laws are not successful jn pro- 
viding vocational education but that they 
have been valuable in revealing to the stu- 
dents of Wisconsin educational situation 
the striking fact that vocational education 
legislation and separate schools can not 
succeed exeept through co-operation with 
the public schools. In short, Wisconsin 
laws for continuation schools can amount 
to something only after a thorough-going 
instruction of a pre-vocational character 
has been incorporated in the upper grades 
of the regular public school system. 
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Summary 


In a good many other states, Washing- 
ton, South Dakota, Missouri, Virginia, Cal- 
ifornia, and Kansas, as well as in Illinois, 
committees are at work investigating the 
needs for public vocational education of all 
kinds and of formulating recommendations 
for legislative consideration somewhat in 
line with the practices now under way in 
the seven states of Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. 

There are some common features and 
some unique features in these _ several 
states’ legislative provisions easily to be 
noted by a careful reading of the sum- 
maries given in this issue of the “Illinois 
Teacher.” 

The common features are the follow- 
ing: 

All recognize the need of all-day, part- 
time, and compulsory continuation-school 
organizations. 

All recognize the necessity of the 
state’s reimbursing the communities at 
least to the extent of one-half of the ex- 


penses of establishment and maintenance. 

Again all plan for the State Superin- 
tendent to be a sort of executiv officer, of 
whatever special committee they provide, 
to direct and standardize this vocational 


instruction, All but Wisconsin place the 
authority in the existing State Board of 
Education, Even Wisconsin maintains in 
most essential respects a “single” system 
of schools. She has no General State Board. 

The common device for securing spe- 
cial emphasis upon this vocational educa- 
tion is to provide for a special assistant 
superintendent of vocational education, and 
in several instances to provide local boards 
of vocational education who act in the ca- 
pacity of advisory committees to the reg- 
ular local boards of education, In Wiscon- 
sin these “Vocational Boards” are inde- 
rendent, but the regular superintendent 
who acts as chairman and executive officer 
virtually insures co-operative action. AS 
the State Superintendent of Wisconsin 
maintains, Wisconsin really has a “single”, 
not a “dual” system of schools: 

Difficulties, in all these states, with 
such educational] legislation are to be ex- 
pected. They are the natural ones inciden- 
tal to the initiation of such a revolutionary 


educational development. One of the chief 
difficulties to free development in this di- 
rection is the attempt to standardize the 
equipment and teachers’ qualifications on 
so high a scale that relatively few commu- 
nities can take advantage of the state’s lib- 
erality. 

One other possibly mistaken policy 
would appear to be the one of emphasizing 
exclusively agriculture, industry, and home 
economics in curriculums, and in overlook- 
ing the equally desirable development of 
commercial and rural teacher-training cur- 
riculums. C. H. J. 





The Illinois State Teachers’ assoication 
will hold its next regular meeting in Spring- 
field December 29-30-31. Excellent pro- 
grams have been prepared and much impor- 
tant business will be transacted. Such im- 
Portant matters as the restoration of the 
two mill tax, establishment of 2 minimum 
wage for teachers, greater security of ten- 
ure, the type of vocational education that 
should be created, the extension of the 
school age, and the enactment of a teacher‘s 
retirement law will be discussed. As these 
matters should be of interest to every 
teacher of the State, this meeting should be 
largely attended. It is evident that the 
State Association is becoming more and 
more an effective working body and is con- 
cerning itself with problems that are of 
vital interest to the entire teaching force 
of the State. 


Most of the material in this issue was 
prepared by Professor C. H. Johnston and 
his students. It represents the preliminary 
steps that he and his students are taking 
in making a comprehensive study of the 
question of vocational educat‘on. He hopes 
in the near future to have material that will 
be especially applicable to local conditions 
in Illinois. The question of vocational edu- 
cation is one of the most important that 
will be presented to the legislature this 
next year. Every teacher in the State 
should inform himself of the laws that have 
been enacted in other states relating to vo- 
cational education and of those that are 
proposd for the State o Illinois. 


Please mention the Illinois Teacher 
when answering advertisements. 
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Vocational Drift of High School Students 


ocation of boys and girls who have graduated from the Murphysboro Township H. 8. 





Ch’s important information was contributed by Prin. G. J. Koons for the Vocational 
Division of the Survey) 
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Vocations of boys who have graduated from the Murphysboro Township High School. 
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Mining 
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Dentist 
Doctor 
IIIT 9 in ns scenainiaidnbinsbingduiaiauchintbnen! 5 
Asst, Civil 
Civil 


Teachers 
Grades 
Law College 
EE ae ee 2 
Supt. 

tiie clonic cetcischaeiaabiniiniain 24 

Agriculture 

Engineering .. saetiiaatisbile 

High School Postgraduate 

Law 

L. & A, Courses 

Medicine 








Normal School 
Other Occupations 
Army 
Bridge Builder 
Deputy Sheriff 
Musician 
Reporter 
Teamster 
No Occupations 
Occupation not known 
Deceased 





Total boys graduating 
Vocation of girls who have graduated from 
the Murphysboro Township High School. 
Pusiness 

Bookkeeper 
Clerk 
Milliner 
Stenographer 
Housewives 





Profession 
High School 


Students 
Domestic Science 
High School Postgraduate 
L. & A, Courses 
Normal School 
Other Occupations 
Moving Picture Actress 
Dressmaker 
Graduate Nurse 
At Home . Cee UAC 
Occupation pony mown 


Total girls graduating ~.................. 
Editor’s Note: Should any other a 
cipal have these data for his high school, 
Professor C. H. Johnston would like to in- 
clude them in his survey work. They 
should be sent to Urbana. 


CHICAGO EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations for certificates to teach 
in the Chicago Public Schools will be hele 
on December 28-29, 1914. Examinations 
will be offered in a few High School Ma- 
jors, for Elementary Teachers, Family In- 
structors in the Parental: School, and for 
Teachers of the Deaf. Applications musi 
be in by December 21, 1914. 
For further information address, 
EXAMINATION DEPARTMENT, 
Room 828, Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

Langslow-Fowler Company, cover page 2. 
Movable Chair Desks. Just the thing 
to make it possible to use the high 
school room as a social center, 

Western Newspaper Association, cover 
page 3. Ridpath’s History of the 
World. Please use coupon. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works, cover page 4. 
Fire Escapes. Have you any fire-traps 
among your school buildings? These 
people will tell you how to remedy 
them, 

McKnight & McKnight, cover page 4, Out- 
line Maps and Class Record Books. 





